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Hawarden, just as Mary Anne's mother and her twin sister had
planned theirs at Plymouth in September, 1788.

That corner of Flintshire which includes Hawarden Castle
naturally became all agog with excitement as the wedding day,
July 25th, 1839, approached. The simple Welsh villagers
craned their necks with eagerness and excitement to behold the
distinguished visitors. On one occasion the bridegrooms
walked together down the village street. Gladstone was tall and
straight with a strong, handsome face and flashing dark eyes;
Lord Lyttelton, for all he was the fourth of his line, had a slightly
unkempt appearance, and being only twenty-one lacked the
physical stability of his older companion; his features were
rugged, his head large and his brow wide.

A villager, gazing at Gladstone, exclaimed admiringly:
"It's easy to see that he's the lord!"

So much for heredity and the caste of Vere de Vere.

Poor Mary Anne's wedding lacked altogether the almost
feudal pomp and extensive rejoicings and gaieties which sig-
nalised that of Catherine, but the twin flowers of North Wales
did not celebrate a double wedding every day, so that not only
the Glynnes and their guests but the humble villagers also drank
and made merry in honour of the nuptials of Miss Catherine and
Miss Mary. And if the Welsh bards were dumb nor twanged
the Cambrian harp, Catherine's wedding at least did not lack a
salutation in verse.

It chanced that Sir Francis Doyle officiated as Gladstone's
best man, and Sir Francis was, among other things, a rather
painful poet who enjoyed some notoriety in his own day. His
sins of composition still linger in our midst, and many innocent
school-children learn by heart to-day two melancholy com-
positions of his, "The Loss of the Birkenhead" and "The
Private of The Buffs." Sir Francis* genial habit was to immor-
talise in verse, as he fondly hoped, various feats of military
daring.

It was not likely, therefore, that the bride at whose wedding
he filled the part of best man should escape his metrical atten-
tions. His muse awoke and there resulted a poem entitled
" To Two Sister Brides." Here are some of the verses relative
to Catherine:

" High hopes are thine, oh eldest flower;
Great duties to be greatly done;
To soothe, in many a toil-worn hour,
The noble heart which thou hast won*